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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor*operates through 10 regional offices located in major cities 
If you want a loca! angle on a news or feature story provided through 
this service--or have a d‘rect news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices listed 
below. This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the Assistant 


across the country. 


Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region | 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Isiand 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohjo 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E- 308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, ¥.7. 10636 
212-971-5477 


John P. Hore 

14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Aarket St. 
Phitaceipiis, Pa. 19104 
215-596-1139 


William i. Allgood 

Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 . 


John D. Mellott 


Room 737 

230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Ok 1 ahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


lowa 
Kansas 
Missour} 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorsdo 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Region IX . 


Arizona 
California 
Hawa ii 
Nevada 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

555 Griffin Sq. Bldg., Rm. 220 
Griffin and Youngs Sts. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 


Federal Office 81d9. 


Room 1904 
91) Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest =. Sanchez 
Room 17015 
Federal 8!dq. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 86202 
303-837-432 34 


..... Tor Torland 


Room 10007 

Federal B!dg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
41§-556- 3423 


Ernest Hood 

Federal Office Bldg. ,Rm. 7018 
909 First Ave. 

Seattle, Washington 98174 
296-442-7620 , 
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BLACK U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT EXPERT 
MEETS WITH VISITING FOREIGN OFFICIALS 


WASHINGTON -- A black man at the U.S. Department of Labor who holds orientation 
sessions for foreign dignitaries says that "more blacks should make their move from an 
economics background into industrial relations in both the government and private sector. 

"It is an interesting professional field in which more blacks are needed," he adds. 

William G. Robinson, an industrial relations specialist with the Labor Department's 
Labor-Management Services Administration (LMSA), leads orientation sessions on industrial 
relations in the United States for visiting foreign officials and others. 

This aspect of Robinson's work is part of the Labor Department's International 
Visitor Program. The people he meets with are government, union and management officials 
from other countries and fellowship holders from the United Nations. 

A : ative of Washington, D.C., Robinson, 38, says most of the foreigners are 
accustomed to seeing blacks in responsible U.S. Government positions. 

In addition to holding the orientation sessions, Robinson's responsibilities 
include: 

-- Planning and preparing special studies and reports on specific aspects of 
labor-management relations pertinent to current legislative and policy developments, and 

-- Evaluating legislative proposals in the labor-management area and recommending 
appropriate policies for the Labor Department and the Administration. 

"I also prepare replies to communications to the President, the Secretary of 
Labor and other high officials concerning various aspects of labor-management relations," 
Robinson says. 

Robinson, the father of four, has many outside activities. He is a steward in 


Local 12 of the American Federation of Government Employees, a member of the Labor 


Department Credit Union's Credit Committee, a commissioner on Human Relations Commission 


in Prince Georges County, Md., and.head coach for a community football team composed of 


youngsters. 


(MORE ) 
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Before joining LMSA, Robinson was a labor economist for six years with the Labor 


Department. A career federal employee, he has served 13 years with the Labor Department. 
A graduate of Howard University. Robinson is a member of the board of directors, 
Washington Alumni Chapter, Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity. 
He feels more blacks should be in the decision-making process in the Federal 
government "so the American pie can be shared and the level of racial prejudice in our 


country will diminish." 
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HALF OF ALL BLACK MULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS 
WORK TO MEET REGULAR EXPENSES, SURVEY SHOWS 

WASHINGTON -- There were 329,000 black men and women who held more than one job 
in May 1975, and of this number about half said the main reason for working at more 
than one job was to meet regular expenses. 

According to findings of a special labor force report, “Multiple Jobholders in 


1975," by the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


-- Black male workers holding more than one job numbered 226,000, compared with 
2,736,000 white male workers in this category. 

-- Of the black male workers holding more than one job, 50.2 percent said the 
main reason for working at more than one job was to meet regular expenses. 

Other reasons cited by black males for holding more than one job were: 7.2 per- 
cent to pay off debts; 8.1 percent to save for the future; 1.8 percent to get experience; 
1.3 percent to help friend or relative; 5.4 percent to buy something special; 10.3 per- 
cent because they enjoy the work, and 15.7 percent for other reasons. 

There were 103,000 black women in the multiple jobholder category, compared with 


853,000 white women holding more than one job. 


Nearly half (48.2 percent) of the black women cited meeting “regular expenses" as 


the main reason for working at more than one job. 

While nearly one fourth (24.3 percent) of the black females cited "other" as the 
reason for holding more than one job, 2.9 percent were multiple jobholders in order to 
pay off debts; 3.9 percent to save for the future; 3.9 percent to get experience; 2.9 
percent to help a friend or relative; 2.9 percent to buy something special, and 10.7 
percent because they enjoyed the work. 

The report notes that nationally, of the 3.9 million multiple jobholders, about 


35 percent held second jobs in May 1975 to meet regular expenses. 


(MORE ) 
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The proportion of all employed persons who held more than one job, at 4.7 percent, 


was about the same as a year earlier. 

The multiple jobholding rate for all men, at 5.8 percent, remained substantially 
higher than the rate for all women, 2.9 percent. 

Men 25 to 54 years old and married men continued to have the highest multiple 
job holding rates. 

The proportion of multiple jobholders who are women increased from 16 percent in 
1970 to 24 percent in 1975. The report notes that this results from two factors: A 
riseover this period in the multiple jobholding rate for women while the rate for men 
declined, and the more rapid growth in employment of women. 

The findings are from the latest survey of multiple jobholders 16 years old and 
over conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Copies of the July 1975 special labor force report, "Multiple Jobholders in 1975," 
are available from the Office of Information, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 441 G Street, 


N.W., Room 1539, Washington, D.C. 20212. 
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ONE MILLION MINORITIES PLACED IN JOBS 
BY PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN 1975 FISCAL YEAR 


WASHINGTON -- Members of minority groups accounted for nearly one million (992,000) 


of the 3.1 million persons placed in jobs by the public employment service during the 
1975 fiscal year, according to figures released by the U.S. Labor Department's 
Manpower Administration. 

Of the 992,000 minority group persons placed in jobs, 135,000 were veterans. 

According to figures for the 1975 fiscal year, 69,000 migrant workers made new 
applications or renewed their application for service with employment service offices. 

Of these applicants, 29,000 were placed in jobs. 

Data also show that more than 900,000 persons classified as economically poor 
were placed in jobs in the year ending June 30, 1975. 

The figures, covering the activities of 2,400 local employment service offices 
operated by 50 states and three territorial jurisdictions also show that: 

Job openings filed by employers were 7.9 million, a 20 percent drop from the previous 
year's 9.9 million job orders. 

There was a 13 percent increase in the number of persons seeking jobs through the 
Federal-State employment service during the 12-month period. More than 15 million filed 
new or renewed applications for jobs, an increase of 1.7 million from the previous period. 

About 600,000 veterans were placed, about the same in comparison to last year 


when 3.3 million persons in all were placed in jobs. 
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34,000 WORKERS WHO LOST JOBS DUE TO IMPORTS 
RECEIVE BENEFITS IN FIRST 5 MONTHS OF NEW PROGRAM 

WASHINGTON -- Since a new program to help workers who lose their jobs due to 
fereign imports went into effect in April, some 34,000 workers have benefited, according 
to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

A total of 174 petitions affecting some 91,000 workers were filed from April 3 

until Sept. 24. Of these, 57 petitions were approved and 41 denied. The denials 
affected about 38,000 workers. There were 76 cases covering 19,000 workers still in 
progress. 

The program, called trade adjustment assistance, was created by the Trade Act 
of 1974. It is administered under auspices of Joel. E. Segall, deputy under secretary 
of labor for international labor affairs. 

The trade adjustment assistance program replaces an earlier program established 
by the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. The purpose of the trade adjustment assistance 
program is to aid workers who experience or are threatened by production cutbacks and 
layoffs due to foreign competition. 

To be eligible for trade adjustment assistance, workers must establish that 
their unemployment or underemployment is a result of increased imports of competitive 
products. 


The individual worker must have been employed 26 out of 52 weeks prior to being 


laid off and must have been earning at least $30 per week at the time of separation. 


Under the new trade adjustment assistance program, a worker may receive payments 
of up to 70 percent of the national average weekly manufacturing wage, which is currently 
computed to be $176. 

Assistance can run up to 52 weeks, with extensions of 26 additional weeks for 
workers who are engaged in approved training, or who are 60 or older. No one may receive 
more than 78 weeks of allowances. 

The trade adjustment assistance program also covers job placements. Grants up to 
$500 for job search expenses can be obtained by unemployed workers who cannot find 
suitable employment within their own commuting area, as well as a relocation allowance 


(More) 
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and lump sum payment to reimburse the worker for 80 percent, of any moving expenses. 
The latter cannot exceed $500, roughly three times the worker's average weekly wage. 

The major difference between the programs under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
and the Trade Act of 1974 is that now a group of workers need only demonstrate that 
imports are the important cause of their separation. Formerly they had to show that 
the rise in imports was a result of past tariff reductions by the United States. 

The petition is now handled exclusively by the Labor Department within a maximum 
of 60 days, not, as before, by the International Trade Commission. Finally, benefits 
for workers under the new assistance act have been amplified so that not only do workers 
receive increased unemployment compensation, but also training for new jobs, along with 
the job search and relocation expenses. 

In general, the new trade adjustment assistance program is considered a more 
streamlined and generous supportive plan for workers than that under the Trade Expansion 


Act of 1962. 


The automobile, leather products, and electrical equipment industries have been 


the greatest recipients of trade adjustment assistance benefits so far. 
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OSHA ADVISORY PANEL ON AGRICULTURE 
MEETS IN LINCOLN, NEB. 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Standards Advisory Committee on 


Agriculture will meet Oct. 8-10 in Lincoln, Neb., to continue deliberations on 


proposed job safety and health rules for farm workers. 

The meetings, open to the public, begin at 9 a.m. Oct. 8 and 10, in the Platte 
Room, Hilton Hotel, 9th and P Streets. The Oct. 9 meeting will begin at 8:30 a.m., 
at the University of Nebraska Tractor Test Center (East Campus). 

The agenda calls for meetings of subgroups on noise, electrical hazards, and 
workers transportation, and for a meeting of the full committee to obtain subgroup 


reports. 
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WORK STOPPAGES: AUGUST 1975 


WASHINGTON -- Idleness attributable to work stoppages declined in August to 0.27 
percent (2.7 working days per thousand) from July's 0.34 percent of estimated total 


working time (3.4 working days per thousand), according to preliminary estimates of the 


U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Following a seasonal pattern, all other major measures of strike activity decreased 
as well, with the number of new strikes declining for the second consecutive month. 

Idleness in the first 8 months was 0.21 percent of total estimated working time, 
compared with 0.26 for the same period in 1974. In 1972 and 1973, when wage and price 
controls were in effect, idleness for the same period was 0.17 and 0.13 percent, re- 
spectively. 

The number of stoppages declined for the first time since December of 1974: 
913 stoppages were in effect in August, compared with 1,039 in July and 1,057 in August 
of 1974. 

-- Approximately 415,000 workers were involved in these stoppages in August, well 
below the levels recorded both in the previous month and in the comparable period in 1974. 

-- An average of 455 workers per strike set August levels well below those of both 
July (544 workers per strike) and August of 1974 (551 workers per strike). 

-- The average duration of strikes (as measured by days of idleness per worker 
involved) was approximately 10.7 days this month, slightly higher than the 10.3 days 
recorded in July and the 10.1 days recorded in August 1974. 

-- Large strikes--those involving 5,000 workers or more--accounted for 37 percent 
of all workers and 34 percent of all days idle in August. 

-- The number of stoppages beginning in the month declined for the second consecu- 
tive month to 455 in August from 626 in July. The August level remains well below that 
of August 1974, when there were 509 new stoppages. 


(MORE ) 
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-- Approximately 183,000 workers participated in new strikes this August, a de- 


crease of 37 percent and 27 percent from the previous month and August 1974, respectively. 
-- Two large stoppages in the bituminous coal industry accounted for almost 42 


percent of all workers participating in strikes beginning in August. 


# # # 
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MOST WORKERS ON 5-DAY WORKWEEK SCHEDULE, 
U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT SURVEY SHOWS 

WASHINGTON -- The 5-day week continues to dominate the schedules of American 
workers, according to data released by the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Once-a-year statistics on the number of days worked by nonagricultural wage and 
salary employees on full-time schedules revealed that: 

-- About 48.4 million employees usually work 5 days a week 

-- Another 8.2 million regularly work 5-1/2 to 7 days, and 

-- 1.2 million work less than 5 full days (3 to 4-1/2 days). 

The Bureau's report is based on data collected in May of each year, beginning 
in 1973, through a supplement to the Current Population Survey, the source of the monthly 
estimates of the employment status of the civilian population. 


The relationships observed this May were significantly affected by the economic 


recession, and comparisons with 1973 and 1974 must be interpreted accordingly. The 


extent to which secular trends may have been a factor can be determined only when data 
are available for additional years. 

Highlights of the 1975 survey are as follows: 

-- A decline in the total number of full-time workers in the year ending May 1975 
brought decreases in the number of employees in every category of days worked except 
those fewer than 5 full days. Changes in the pattern of days worked generally reflected 
a decline in weekly hours for full-time workers. 

-- Employees who usually work 5-1/2 days or more a week declined by 1.3 million, 
reducing their share of al! full-time employees from about 16 to 14 percent. Most of 
the decrease was in 6-day workers. 


-- Five-day workers declined by one-half million but increased as a proportion of 
all full-time workers, from about 82 to 84 percent. : 

-- Employees who usually worked full time in less than 5 full days increased by 
about 140,000 raising their share of all full-time workers to just over 2 percent. Most 
of the increase was in 4-day weeks. 


# # # 
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PRODUCTIVITY DECLINES IN 1974 REPORTED 
IN BLS STUDY OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


WASHINGTON -- Output per employee-hour fell in 1974 in two-thirds of the industries 


included in the industry productivity measurement program of the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, according to preliminary figures. 

Declines in productivity were as great as 11.4 percent for the copper rolling and 
drawing industry. Productivity gains were recorded in only 14 industries, compared with 
34 in 1973. 

The increases in 1974 ranged from a high of 9.4 percent in malt liquor manufacturing 
to a low of 0.1 percent in the corrugated and solid fiber box and steel foundry industries. 
The falloff in output per employee-hour in most industries can be attributed to 
the recesssion, according to the Bureau. In the total private sector of the economy, 

productivity declined 2.6 percent in 1974. 

Productivity in both the motor vehicles and the steel industries declined in 
1974. In motor vehicle manufacturing, productivity dropped 4.4 percent based on a steep 
decline in output of 16.0 percent and a comparatively large decline in employee-hours 
of 12.2 percent. 

Demand for domestically produced motor vehicles was poor throughout the year, and 
layoffs were widespread in the industry. The steel industry, slowing down after a very 
good year in 1973, had a small decline in productivity of 0.4 percent, because of a 
negligible drop in output of 0.1 percent and an increase in employee-hours of 0.3 percent. 
Steel output increased during the first half of the year, but dropped off sharply in the 
second half. 

Another important industry registering a decline in productivity was petroleum 
refining. Productivity fell 5.5 percent based on a decrease in output of 1.8 percent 
and an increase in employee-hours of 3.9 percent. The demand for petroleum products 
declined in 1974, as a result of sharply increased prices and conservation measures. 

At the same time, the industry was increasing its refining capacity requiring additional 
emp loyee-hours. 

The coal mining industry had a productivity decline of 2.0 percent, as output 


(More) 
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grew only 1.4 percent while production worker hours increased at the higher rate of 
3.5 percent. The radio and televesion set industry had a very poor year with productivity 
falling 9.3 percent as output dropped 17.3 percent. 

Declines were also recorded in the household appliance, hydraulic cement, and 
structural clay industries. Productivity fell 5.4, 10.5, and 3.4 percent, respectively, 
as these industries registered sharp drops in output due to the falloff in home building 
and construction activity. 

Among other industries with productivity declines were railroads with -0.3 percent; 
gas and electric utilities with -1.7; hotels and motels with -1.4; gasoline stations 
with -0.2; and paper manufacturing with -1.1 percent. 

Despite the generally poor year overall, a number of industries had significant 
gains in productivity in 1974. In paint manufacturing, output per employee-hour 
increased 8.1 percent. Output in- this industry increased by 5.3 percent as the industry 
filled back orders stemming from the 1973 shortages of petroleum-based materials. 

The malt liquor industry had a gain of 9.4 percent, based on an output increase of 
5.5 percent and a decline in employee-hours of 3.5 percent. In telephone communications, 
productivity advanced 7.1 percent as output increased 8.6 percent, possibly because 
rising travel costs diverted communications to telephones. 

Other industries with large gains were hosiery with 6.3 percent, metal can 


manufacturing with 5.9 percent, and pharmaceuticals with 5.7 percent. 


More modest productivity gains were posted in 1974 by air transportation, tire 


manufacturing, production of truck and agricultural tires, steel foundries, and bakery 


products. 





Dear Consumer 


Protect Yourself 
Against Fraud 


By Virginia Knauer 


Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


How many times have you read an advertisement or 
heard someone tell you how to “get rich quick” or “double 
your money”? Be wary of these promises for they may 
trap you in fraudulent schemes. 

Anyone can be caught. Dishonest promoters are ex- 
tremely clever and even the smartest businessmen are 
sometimes fooled by these financial schemes. 


Investigate before you invest 
your hard-earned money in any 
venture. Here are just two exam- 
ples to be wary of: 


e Ponzi schemes, named after 
Charles Ponzi, one of the most 
famous swindlers of this century, 
are a common fraud. 


These are schemes that pro- 
mise high interest and huge prof- 
its to investors. Actually, there is 
no business to produce the prof- 
its, and investors are paid out of 
the investments of subsequent 
victims. In other words, one 
man’s investment becomes 
another man’s dividends until 
schemers run out of money. 

e The Pyramid: Game, similar 
in nature to the Ponzi schemes, is 
another rip-off. 


You buy a franchise to sell 
franchises rather than products. 
Those who invest in the beginning 
may get their money out, but 
those who invest just before the 
pyramid crumbles usually lose 
their money. As in the Ponzi 
schemes, investors are not paid 
from business profits but from 
money that comes from sub- 
sequent victims. 

Fortunately, you can take some 
steps to try protecting yourself 
from certain schemes. 


@ Always check out any large 
purchase or investment with qual- 
ified people who know more than 
you do about such things. Do not 
rely on friends and relatives, who 
may not be any better informed 


than you are. Turn to experts— 
such as an attorney, officers at 
your bank, your local consumer 
protection agency, the district at- 
torney’s office or the nearest re- 
gional office of appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies. 

© Before buying any land, visit 
the property. Fraudulent pro- 
moters of land have raked in mil- 
lions of dollars for almost worth- 
less property because few cun- 
sumers wil! travel to a far-off area 
to investigate before buying. 
When the consumer finally sees 
what he has bought, he often finds 
that his lot has no access road or is 
too swampy or hilly to be built on 
without great expense. In other 
cases, community centers, util- 
ities and other facilities that were 
promised are nonexistent. 

@In addition, before buying 
property obtain a property report 
from Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Department. This re- 
port will tell you about plans to 
build roads and make other prop- 
erty improvements. In most 
cases, HUD requires developers 
to give you a property report be- 
fore you sign anything, and hon- 
est developers will usually . give 
you this report without your ask- 
ing for it. 

e If you are ever caught in a 
fraud, or even suspect fraud, con- 
tact the attorney general of your 
state. Do this as soon as you sus- 
pect something is wrong, such as 
never receiving documents that 
were promised or not being able 
to call or locate the promoter. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The U.S. Labor Department's Work Experience and Career Exploration Programs 
(WECEP) provides for a variation in the Child Labor Regulations to permit minors 


between 14 and 16 years old to work and attend school. 


# # # 


The U.S. Labor Department's Work Experience and Career Exploration Programs is 
a school-supervised and school-administered program. Conducted experimentally since 


1969, the program is now permanent. 


# # # 


In 1912, Massachusetts adopted the first minimum wage act for women and minors, 


according to "Important Events in American Labor History," a publication of the U.S. 


Labor Department. 
# # # 


In September 1822, the first Labor Day celebration was held in New York City, 
according to “Important Events in American Labor History," a publication of the U.S. 


Labor Department. 


### 


The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by an act of Congress (Act of 
Feb. 14, 1903, 32 Stat. 825), and its Secretary was made a member of the Cabinet, 
according to "Important Events in American Labor History," a publication of the U.S. 


Labor Department. 








